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Everyday Acts: 



Staff Development as* Continuous and Informal Routine 



(precis) 



Six roles the principal can assume during everyday routine acts 
of monitoring and managing the school have been identified as 
means of informally ini tiatiating staff devc»lopment at an 
individual and group level. The roles as defined, described and 
exemplified in this paper corroborate earlier theory and research 
that suggests routine behaviors of principals can be powerful 
motivators within the school setting- 





Everyday Acts: 
Staff Development as* Continuous and Informal Routine 

The purpose of tf\is investigation was to examine the 
everyday acts of principals to determine what informal and 
ongoing interactions between principal and staff appear to 
influence the professional growth and development of the staff. 

Organizational literature documents the fact that there are 
both formal and infor..ial aspects of any organization. Formal 
staff development projects are those projects that define 
specific goa's and follow specific guidelines, often with 
inservice training of both teachers and administrators involved. 
The Madeline Hunter model for instituting Clinical Teaching and 
Supervision in school districts is a good example of this type of 
inservice. Thematic workshops and grassroots curriculum 
development are other formal means of staff development. Bring 
in a speaker on a major topic, such as "Writing Across the 
Curriculum," than have the teachers move into groups for 
discussion of implt^mentation possibilities in their own subject 
fields. Research on coaching tells us, however, that the success 
of these models depends not on the strength or importance of the 
chosen topic, or even the willingness of the teachers to try new 
techniques, but on the ongoing support that follows the 
presentation. It is, in fact, the principal who determines the 
success of these formally introduced programs through his ongoing 
support. Formal programming in a school is only one means 
of initiatiating staff development, and, as both experience and 
research point out, formal staff development alone is not 
sufficient. 

Three areas of theory and research, (a) teacher development (an 
emerging field), <b) adult development and (c) organizational 
psychology, emphasize the importance of continued 
personal /professional growth. The "mature" professional is not 
one who needs to be told what to do by an administrator or 
through mandated curriculum and/or inservice, but one who is 
autonomous, reflective and sel f -actual izing, one who essentially 
continues to learn and develop as an individual and a 
professional. Organizational theory has its parallel, the 
"mature" organization. Organizational psychology is founded on 
the fact that the organization as a whole exists as an entity to 
which individual members react (Schein, 1965), and situational 
leadership, a branch of organizational psychology, is based on 
the assumption that individuals within an organization differ in 
their level of maturity (Hersey tt Blanchard, 1977; Schein and 
Bennis, 1965), and the organization must be able to meet the 
differing needs of its members. Translated to school settings, 
we are talking about teachers who continue to develop as 
professionals and teachers who seem not to be growing. We are 
talking about a changing knowledge base, both professional and 
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concent oriented, for which toachers are responsible. We are 
talking about the school (organization) as an entitv^ unto 
itself — the "culture" to which teachers react and within which 
they participate (Li ttle, , 198^J Sergiovanni, 19S3 and 19S4) . 
Finally we are talking about the principal who is re-ferrsd to as 
the "gatekeeper of change" within the building <Bern)an and 
McLaughlin, 197B) . Barth states that, "It is not the teachers, 
»or the central of fic^ people, or the university people who are 
really causing schools to be the way they are or changing the way 
they might be. It is whoever lives in the principal's office" 
(1976). Individual teachers comprise the total organization but 
it is the principal who essentially creates/commands/ tends to 
the individuals and the school. What is the organizational 
climate to which teachers react and within which they 
participate? As the educational leader, the principal is the key 
figure to that climate. And the formal programming — planned 
inservices and formal evaluation procedures — are only part, a 
relatively small part, of the routine activities of both the 
principal and the teachers. 

If we define staff development as methods and procedures 
that promote the professional growth of teachers, we must 
consider more than the formal programs that exist within the 
school. Formal programs are excellent ways of introducing new 
ideas, new curriculum, new knowledge that is professionally 
relevant, but it is only the self-actualizing teachers who will 
benefit from those programs, and even those teachers will be 
hesitant to try new methods and materials if they do not perceive 
the total environment of the school as supportive of them as 
professionals. (See Lieberman and Miller, 1984; and Sizer, 1984 
for a perspective of the teacher's dilemma.) 

Staff development may be aimed at the teachers as a group, but it 
is effective only as it inspires teachers as individuals to seek 
to improve their own curriculum and instruction methods. What 
are the means available to principals to help them encourage 
individual teachers and groups to continue their professional 
growth? "Informal comrr.unication" techniques, although not as 
obvious, can be more effectivce a means of initiating and 
inBuring continued staff development at an invdividual and group 
level than the formal (and often costly) inservice programs that 
have served as models for so long. It has been suggested that 
principals accomplish much within the routine structure of their 
day (Dwyer, 1984). It has been the purpose of this research to 
answer the following questions: What, if anything, do principals 
do on a daily basis to successfully promote professional 
development of individuals and/or groups within the school? What 
types of interactions, what types of everyday acts, encourage 
staff to seek and continue seeking professional development? 

In this paper after describing the methods and procedures for data 
collection and analysis, I will present an overview of the 
"informal process" and a brief case report to illustrate the 
findings in an integrated model. Then I will present isolated 
techniques that operated on several sites with examples from the 





data. Finally I will discuss the ''^''-f^?t,^,'\:;^''''' 
administrators, university professors of administrcxtion .nd 

supervision, and researchers. 



Methods and Procedures 

Because data for this report is a subset of the extensive data 
coUec^ed aJ part of Vhe Instructional Management Program at Far 
Sest LaborSories I will first briefly describe the larger 
project, the background from which this research developed, and 
?hen ex;,lain the rationale behind the secondary analysis from 
which this paper developed. 

Background 

Far West's Instructional Management Research was a yearlong, 

i:.-<Fl-a%ro-h-^ipt^ 

Somcan on V/Sume for the Instructional Management ECogranilS 
Pl^?5-|?Sd7orEdniiin^^ ) Although descriptive studies of 
pPTnZi^ils aPiue that the work of principals is often 
?raamen?ed and little concerned with instructional matters 
(Peterson, ^978; Pitner, 1982; Sproull, 1979), e^^^^ti^'^-!'=^°° 
stCdTere^piasiU the importance of P-^jPf ^! -^^"J^^^f 
leaders <Armor et al . , 1976; Brookover and Lezotte, 1977, 

Edmonds, 1979). 

,n examining the ..alitative -J^^^ .""J^^^f typei"S'"/tudre:; 
leaders. Far West researchers identified tnree types ut 

1. Mintzberg-type studies in which reseearchers follow 
principals through a number of days of a«=tivity, and 
categorize and count principals actions (e.g., Martin ind 
Wil lower, 1981). 

2 Interview studies where principals are questioned about 
their experiences and the nature of their work (e.g., 
Blumberg and Greenfield, 1980). 

3. Anecdotal inquiries in which researchers probe for a 
g;neral understanding of some aspect of the principal ship, 
using observation and interview, but lacking the 
intensiveness of ethnographies (e.g., Morris et al., 198^, 
Weber, 1971). 

Although each of these studies P^^JPf^n^l"" "^^^ 

nature of the principal ship, none of the . 
encompassing. None ultimately connects principal action to 
Sudent outcome. Although this was not the purpose of any of 
these studies, student outcomes are the ultimate purpose of 
education. The principal, as the leader in the school, must 
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havP some effect on those outcomes, no matter how circuirous the 
process might be. The Instructional Management Project was 
designed tf be intensive and all enco.-.passi ng. The intent of the 
research was to record and explore the actions of all 
p^ttcipanS (principal, tbachers, staff, students, parents) in 
sSficient detail to be able to trace and understand the effects 
of the principal on student outcomes. 

Research Procedures 

School districts were selected to represent urban, suburban and 
ruraf diiJricts within the service area of Far West Laboratories. 
Participating schools were selected on the basis of district 
rjcommendaUon and preliminary interviews with the principals in 
^he district recommended schools. Districts, interested in 
representing themselves in the best light, maintained the right 
^^recolend the schools- that would participate, thus preempting 
the request to identify potential schools by more systematic 
means such as examining achievement-score trends. 

Sites determined, one researcher was assigned ^° ^^•=J^!f ^ 
carry out the various research tasks. Area coordinators from the 
Laboratory were assigned to assure cross-site validity and 
coherence in the consent of field notes and the use of Laboratory 
designed instruments. 

Phase 1 included initial interviews with each principal 
regarding personal philosophy, professional background and 
experience, school goals and completion of a school description 
instrument. 

Site activities for Phase 1 also included two types of ethnographic 
activities. First, the shadow and the reflective interview. the 
principal was shadowed for varying lengths of time, averaging a 
half day, and then interviewed in depth on a succeeding day 
concerning the reasoning behind the actions and activities 
recorded. Second, the cruise: the site worker explored 
other aspects of the school, spending time in the faculty l°"nge, 
?he cafeteria, the library, the school yard, the halls, recording 
behaviors, actions, conversations. Cruises included data on 
meetings that were held within the school, district meetings, 
parent meetings. 

When field workers were not involved in regularly scheduled 
research activities they maintained contact with their sites 
through site visits, one and two hour "drop-in" visits where 
they talked with the principal and faculty about ongoing events. 

All work was recorded in notes and/or on tape. Additionally, the 
field workers taped summary observations at the end of each 
visit. All materials were than compiled into integrated field 
notes. 

Phase 2 included classroom observations and reflective 
interviews, structured interviews with the teachers, and semi- 
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structured interviews with a representative sample oi students. 

about their perceptions of P':'""^^' to other schools 

transcribed- 

Phase 2 also '"eluded ad.inistraticn o* the Instructl^^ 
Organiration Instrument, a ^"f^^^" '"f ^^"t^-^^ Jo instruction 
the formal groupings ^"^^"''"'JiJ^'^P^cJaU schedules and 

<t;S;ture7exir:cSrJrculSr ^^Jl^^J^^^c-valuatlon o* teachers and 

students. 

Insert Figure 1 here 



iQitial Analysis 

Ph^se 1 and provided over 10,000 pages of descriptive material 
Phase 1 ana - pruvAucu /\= = research qroup, one of the 

about the work of principals. ^^J^^^f ^he development of a 

more time consuming elements of analysis was tne . . 

more ux = those thousands of pages of data 

computerized data oase xruni unua /m,- i ipb-^^ Ue 

J • r, -^h^ riata as Miles has termed it (Miles, l'3'83) . we 
nfedld"'a Tyltef f ir^nalyzlng »hat a principal does Through^ 
thorough reading and rereading of the ^' , '""^';« °* j^'^*^ 
research, and extensive discussion, we developed a matrix of 
^rfnclpaJ activities and targets for those activities ^^^^ 
Essentially we summarized principals routine oenavio 

categories. 

Insert Figure 2 here 

Because over 507. of all principal's time was spent in 
^nmmn^rratina we decided to further categorize the actions by 
™ng the'f,urpos: or "target" for all actions, thus developing 
a list of eight targets. 

Insert Figure 3 here 

Then the data was coded using the developed matrix and entered 
IntC ^he computer. From the data thus coded and entered, pie 
charts were produced, visually showing the breakdown of the 
□rricipals' routine activities and the targets for those 
activi??eS. (Figures have been altered to show breakdown of both 
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Phase I 

Initial ;nteryiews mT\\ each principal 
Shaix)ws of principals and reflective interviews 

.Cruises 
Site visits 

All field notes were accompanied by summary observations and 
analysis by field workers, 

Phase II 

Classroom observations and reflective interviews with teachers 
Stouctured interviews with the teachers 
Semi-structured interviews with representative sample of students 
.Instructional Organization Instrument 
(Continuation of Phase I) 



Figure 1. Research components of the data collection. 
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CATEGORIES OF ROUTINE BEHAVIORS 

GOAL SETTING AND PIMIING; n^p -^j^ ^ determining future outcomes 

Mm DECISIONS about, or .formulating means 

, FOR achieving THOSE ENDS, 



MDNITERING: Reviewing, watching, checking, being PRESE^^• without a formal 

EVALUATION INTENDED, 



EVALUATING: Appraising or judging with regard to persons, programs, materials. 



COmJNICATING; 

Various forms of verbal exchange, including greeting, informing, 

COUNSELING, COMMENTING, ETC AlSO INCLUDES FORMS OF NONVERBAL 
communication such as physical contacts, GESTURES, AND 
FACIAL EXPRESSIONS, 



SCHEDULING, ALUXATING RESOURCES AND ORGANIZING: fyj^^iNG deicsions about 
allocations of time, space, materials, personnel, and energy. 
Arranging or coordinating projects, programs, or events. 



STAFIN6: Hiring and placement of teaching staff, specialists, and support 

PERSONNEL. 



MODELING: Demonstrating teaching teck^igues or strategies of interaction for 

TEACHERS, OTHER STAFF, PARENTS, OR STUDENTS, 



GOVERNING: Decision making with regard to policy. Legislating, enforcing 

POLICY OR RULES. 



FILLING IN: Substituting for another staff member (nurse, maintenance person, 
secretary, teacher) on a temporary basis, 

Figure 2: Categories of principals' routine behaviors. 
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TARGETS OF PRINCIPAL'S ACTIVITIES 
WORK STRUCTURE: All components related to the task of delivering 

INSTRUCTION • 



STAFF RELATIONS; Outcomes concerning the feelings and/or personal 

omrr ^^^^^ INDIVIDUAL STAFF MEMBERS. 



STUDENT RELATIONS; Outcomes concerning the feelings, attitudes, or 
j>iuutm RLLMiiuiio. ^^ggpg (academic^ social, or psychological) 

OF students, 



WFTY & ORDER: Features of the physical organization, rules, and 

bM^tlY & UKULI^. rtAlUKL^^^r^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ INFLUENCE THE SAFETY 

OF MEMBERS AND THE CAPACITY OF MEMBERS TO CARRY OUT 
THEIR WORK. 



PLANT & EQUIPMENT; Elements of the physical plant such as the building 

Y\m\ ^ tUUinicm. AUDIOVISUAL EQUIPMENT, OFFICE MACHINES, ETC. 



COMMUNITY RELATIONS; Outcomes concerning the attitudes and involvement 

LUliliullilT I^LU1uuno. p^R^^yg OR OTHER COMMUNITY MEMBERS. 



INSTITUTIONAL ETHOS: School culture or spirit. May^^refe^ to features 

^'^ ' ' OF THE SCHOOL PROGRAM OR TO A "TONe" THAT CON- 

TRIBUTES TO THE SCHOOL^S UNIQUE IDENTITY AND , 
CONSTITUTES SHARED MEANING AMONG MEMBERS OF 
THE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 

FIGURE 3: Targets of principals activities. 
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the monitoring and communicati ng^f unc^^ 

Insert Figure 4 and 5 here 



u ^r.^tt^^ riatA is in the hypothesis and analysis 
The beauty of such ^f,"^J^^^^^^,^//^^t, and the conclusions that 
that can grow from xt, a-fiier jlh^ t«4uu, 

can be drawn. 

mwmmMmm 

ihort faci-to=?ice interactions which occur more often in the 
h^?^^ and classes than in their offices, and which are often 

leaaersnip vx central focus of the principalship 

<MSrrrs%rai:%:~689^: While others have reported that, 

Perhaps the most widely heralded role of the 
principal is that of instructional leader, 
which conjures up images of a task routine 
dominated by the generation of innovative 
curricula and novel teaching strategies. The 
principals in this study spent 17.4'/. of their 
time on instructional matters. . . -the 
majority of the routine education of 
youngsters that occurred in the schools was 
clearly the province of the teaching staf f ( 
Martin and Willower, 1981, p. 83). 

Nevertheless, the findings of these studies do not contradict 
those of tK Instructional Management Project. Martin and 
wJrJower report that the P-ncipjl's woHc is -h-acterxzed by 
••variety, brevity, and fragmentation" (p. 79), and that rne 
p^SonSer^nce (8^:8%) of the activities of the P-;"P-^= 
participated in their study involved "purely verbal elements 
(p. 80). We found this to be true. 

that the principal's role was fragmented and 
□rimarUy verbal in nature, and that the principal was a key 
figure 1?; ^he instructional leadership of the school. Accepting 
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both the fragmented nature oi . P"-'P«''|,^:jf4"j?it,nel: ISere 

n^incrpatldo?" NS^erous.studies have made th^t-f-'r^'^^^: 
T^evialk' They communicate! The more important question is, 
Tney raiK. mey ki-iljO" WhAt is the content ot the 

•■ahat do they -'-^"'"^ .Ti Jt^o^ contSnt' have on the 

lIver'^'Si^h^hL "r^rtrrctr^nafranagement dat, P°-'" = 

;rre^urn and consider ^"t*^ '^^^^ ^^^'thre^^crof^thosr • 
brief and ongoing verbal exchanges and the ettsct 
exchanges on teacher practice. 

This ne„ question for analysis °* «:id 
original intent. The original ""^f*'"" iJ^J^J^^ aJjec? student 
„as, "H™.,-°^f ^„P/;-e?*i;^ o^the^rrsear^hers, were looking 

ir^hr?arge?\c?:~pr:nning and implementation Of ins^ 

programs, evaluation P';°«!2==';°7J^^^°^^^h« shown us that 

rd^uc:^rarchar?s%:nSe^ 

principal (Berman and McLaughlin, ''f > " ^^ange (Porter 

5?^":r?rSa?^er"an7KTr's? -??^lo°a^hi ng" a^s^^L ^Je?i ned as the 
^ekns support necessary to ongoing and meaningfu 

practice were Deing interchanges the principals were 

fragmented, brief f^-^^P^^^^^^ professional development and 

^^p^o^ve^'pracUce bral'tributed i'n any way to the quality and 
content of these brief interchanges? 

Tn ihe era™ a^d/or reported through teacher interview. 



Results 



Overview 



Initial analysis showed that all principals spent more than 507. 
oliheir Ume in acts of communication. But there were 
differences in the content of those communications. Those 

and teachers are personal and private individuals as well as 
nrofessional people, and informal conversations reflected that. 
However in schools' where professional development °J^eachers 
was particularly noticeable through classroom activities, where 
tul organizational .climate of the school could be described as 
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nrofessional, the informal exchanges between principal and 
lelTsrs revilved around professional matters -ther h..n 
personal matters- That dialogue was often the means of 
^hA^i'i'na focus points for the school that the principals had 
prrs^niriy'chosen/instructional emphasis ^^^^ ^^.^^^^^^^ 
and/or supported. Communication was clearly i.nportant in 
?nitiatlng^mplementing, and reinforcing the P"^P°=^! 
ichool and/or programi and techniques that 

Srthe principal and that communication was typically brief. 

Data supported the importance of this brief and ongoing dialogue 
at five^levels. Firs?, the principal stated the philosophy 
clearly in initial interviews and the ongoing reflective 
in?JrvieiS. Field notes reflected the principal's emphasis 
ihroCgh derailed records of verbal interchange and actions, 
teachers reported the^r principals' areas and P°ints of ^-nphasis, 
often Cling the exact phrases the principals used Classroom 
observations revealed techniques and/or projects that had 
reJeiv^d the principal's support and ^1-11^'^"^^^^!^^^"" 
interviews following the class observations the teachers 
attributed "new" techniques, methods and areas of emphasis to 
their principals. 

Few of the informal interactions that were reported or recorded 
took Lnger than ten minutes, many were only ^^irty second to two 
minute interchanges in the halls, between classes, during breaks, 
buJall interchanges were personal and ongoing. "Fragmentation, 
brevfii anS abrup?ness" were often noted, but that ^-g-ntation 
aoDeared to be a strength. Emphasis came in small doses, and 
conversations were picked up and left off with days son^et^n^es 
intervening. Ongoing and effective is the best way to describe 
ihe interchanges! Teachers indicated that ^'^^ . ^--^^,^rn°the!r 
suDDort they perceived from the principal was important in their 
wn?tngness to risk "new" routines and projects. Compliments and 
statements of support from the principal in the ^"jf";'"^! 
communications that punctuate a principal's day . 
means of building that "perception of support." The ^n^^^^^^^JSes 
whfch resulted in direct action from the teacher came in the form 
of questions and suggestions, informally, almost casually placed 
questions and suggestions that left the teacher wondering, 
thinking and eventually acting. 

In the two schools where the principal was not able to clearly 
and consisely state a point of focus, the teachers were not able 
to state a focus point either. That is self evident but 
particularly noteworthy. All principals did have personal 
philosophies. Only those who had philosophies they were able to 
communicate clearly and effectively in V^"*^"". ^^^.^ 
teachers who could re-state the philosophy—sometimes using the 

same words. 
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one leacher grgws-zPortrai ture and Analysis of the Process at Work 

T4. •= M= little's classroom. Desks and chairs have been pushed 
lo iheedgeio the classroom and about forty-five children are 
^n^ho floor in front of the puppet stage, clapping. Ms. 
jr?^n «Certo*iHr.ront o. t.e .co„ and tens tne chn^ 

ro tninK u . ^„ Q half of the hands go up. She 

Tri^nds in a hurry." "Sometimes it's good to be slow." The 
friends in a hut these are first and second 

comments may seem simplistic, but tnese 

r.^=ri^r^ dis-ussing the meaning of a puppet show they nave just 
graders discussing rney ^.^^ minutes before half of . 

^T^l^^^^^^^^ opportunity 
■for more learning. 

n Ulfani- VerV smoothly- IMOOlie r cou uiii^ zs 

5? r;qui"erKad gcL expression.. • aonas did a^good Job on the 
props, he was -jSht there ^^.p^ Si thi? seen"" <This 

T^st^wls sa?r: th gr:ai ^xpresJTon on th'e word "re-plot," 
shewing pr?de in the knowledge.) "We should have held the tact 
and scene3 signs up longer." 

Ms Little sees a few faces looking hurt, and she reassures. 
"?his « not bad criticism. You cann't see y°"'^;^i^^=- "r^" 
somione to say that the sign wasn't right or that the scene has 

-l^^L^r:^--^^-^^^^^^ i^iLn'tgood." 

And so goes the discussion. What are they learning? T^ey are 
Sisclssing meaning of plays, a comprehension problen> that often 
ii not broached until fourth and fifth grade, ?,^9ter. They 

ire learning the difference between criticism and constructive 
rrulcrs:r%hev,are heco„ing aware oj voice^.^^^^^^ 

foorp'rodS i'nt°o vrs%la;n?^g?'preraratiln (three .onths in 

? r^'^^^ "he^sL-fr'e-Jhe ?o?ic2 Tr^^i^TJ^To 
*t Ivnre%?So'?ear^r^rto'JSrS :»ongst th'e.selves ahout what they 

^ • 4.« r-K-i +-1 rAllv. It is only when Ms. Little 

:;;no ncert^at';h^ wr:rpu1'rhig n,arhle Jn the ,ar^ 

^his'rr: ^;:isrr?hat"aJL*h:s^rp^ia^?r^ p^^^^^^^ 
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D-f rewards, that one realizes these are only second graders. 



this has further and 



this 

beginning 
that she have 
he would try, 
assign her a split 



o+ 
cf 
the 



At the level of school events, however, 

deeper significance. It is actually the result of si>: months 
"pulling." Pulling is the term Mark Manor, the new principal 
school, uses for his "informal talks with teachers. At 
of the school year, Ms. Little personally requested 
a "straight" second grade class. Manor said that 
but he could not make any promises. When he had to 
he apologized, told her that she would 



class. 



uf 



the discipline problems from the third grade class 

be a deadly combination 
ti me, however , he 



also get one 

(Jonas!) because otherwise there would 
in the third grade class. At the same 
complimented her ability to handle ther 
knew she would need support 



situation and told her he 
In quick walk throughs, later in the week 



later in the month, he pointedly stopped by the desk of Jonas, 
talked with Jonas at recess ("How are you getting along with Ms. 
Little-^ You're pretty lucky to have her.") and asked Ms. Little 
how things were and what he could do to help out. Later Ms. Little 
acknowledged her own growing perception of the principal s 
support. "It's a security. If you feel a principal 



doesn' t 



Materials 
invitation, 
was one factor. 



think you're professional then you're fighting that all the time. 
If he or she is confident, then you have all the freedom to do, 
you know, what you need to do." Support alone was not the seed 
that caused the puppet show to sprout full blew in the spring. 
Several things contributed. A pile of catalogues of Educational 
that Manor left in the faculty lounge with the 

"Construct a wish list and I'll see what I can do," 
Then there was an exhibit of puppets at the 
local museum. Manor suggested that Little might enjoy it. 
he askws her what she thought of it. She had not gone, but 
days later she went to him and told him it had been quite 
Manor told her that he had seen an old puppet theater in 
basement of the school. She put several books about puppetry on 
her "wish list." Although he did not order them, he persuaded 
the school library to processes them immediately. Little was soo 
walking around with books about puppets and talking about it at 
lunch. 



Later 
a few 
enjoyable, 
the 



The steps from decision to show were the easy ones becsuse the 
inertia had been overcome. The class decided to do two plays so 
that everyone had a chance to be in the play and to help with 
production details. They chose one play and wrote the second 
good projects for any language arts/reading class. There was much 
more — creating puppets, costuming them, painting the backdrops. 
School became fun for a class full of second/third graders. 
Even Jonas was pulled into the excitement. But the excitement 
did not stop -at the door of Ms. Little's class. A second 
teacher arranged to share the puppet theater, and a third teacher 
claimed that it was her old theater, she wanted it back! A second 
theater was constructed in an arter-school carpentry class and the 
ruffled feathers relaxed. Puppet fever did not restrict itself to 
Ms. Little's room. A few well placed and innocent(?) questions 
had far reaching effects. 
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What does Little say about the total experience? Two facts stand 
out. She says unequi vocably, she would not have done this i-f she 
had not felt Manor's support, and jubilantly, "This year a play, 
next year the world." She's talking about starting earlier, 
using a video machine, having the kids write their own material, 
taking the show on the road to a local nursery school. This may 
not be the world, but* it is her world and it has not finished 
expanding. 

Th e Cginggnent Parts 

Ms Little's case is an integrated example of the many and subtle 
ways a principal can use informal interchange to influence 
teacher development. Mark Manor, Ms. Little's principal, 
consciously planted the ideas and asked the questions that moved 
Ms. Little into action. He called the process "pulling," 
stating that, "I'm constantly pulling. They have to own what 
they do, but I'm pulling all the time, 'Did you think of this? 
Could you do this?' The key to the success of this "pulling is 
in the informal and personal nature of the interchanges. 
Throughout the data there are examples of principals using these 
"pulling" techniques; sometimes consciously as a means toward 
change, sometimes intuitively and from natural and personal 
curiosity they had in the educational processes and events that 
were taking place in their schools. Teachers responded to the 
support, concern and interest the principal showed through the 
informal exchanges. The beauty of the "technique" is in the 
brevity and in the ease with which it accomplishes what entire 
workshops and complex mandates are unable to accomplish—teacher 
change' Principals complain about the time that is lost to 
"routine activity" but these principals utilized the structure 
of routine activity to subtly and not so subtly influence the 
professional development of their teachers. 

By analyzing separate cases such as that of Ms. Little, and 
integrating the various data sources, six areas of possible principal 
activity/interchange have been thus far identified and 
categorized. These are instances in which the principal 
interchange was the initiating and/or reinforcement factor in the 
professional development of individuals or groups within the 
school. For the sake of brevity and clarity, each area will be 
described and then several concrete examples will be cited from 
the data. 

!• Pr inciEal as disseminator of workshoB QBEortuni ties^ 

The principal keeps track of district and community 
opportunities for professional development through newspapers, 
professional literature, district announcements. Announcing 
opportunities to the staff in general was not generally 
sufficient incentive for staff to participate. Nor was district 
propaganda announcing available workshops. Teachers did, 
however, respond to suggestions of workshops, seminars and 
classes when the suggestions were directly aimed at them. 
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Ex amples; 

One teacher at Murdock's school describes himself, vjith seme 
nrTde as "one of the ones that Murdock took. . . down to 
Herder to learn about the ERoading Skills «^n^9ement3 
program." As a result, this teacher had become "a starter xn 
^it." Murdock tocAc several teachers actually, and the 
prigram became a high profile item in hxs school. (See #3) 

Murdock sent several teachers to another workshop for a math 
program ln6 was trying to locate enough ^° J^J^a^e' 

^^y«toria workers were sent to a conference out of state, 
as ifcoincidenL that his cafeteria workers were being 
ii^o wed proJessionally and his "^^^^^ %:;^\^^P"^f ^" 
district to be the only one operating in the blace?) 

Two other teachers mention the general ^"PP":^^^^^^,;^"'^"^ 
•from him as they took University courses at a university 
some distance from their school, 

"He would let me off 45 minutes early so I could get into a 
class. "(E.7156> 

"He supported me when I started back to school ... this will 
be my fifth summer..." (E.7154> 

Laughing, one teacher at Manor's school commented, ""^ 
;tgned mL up for something in the summer. He told ^ was 
Qonna have a... swell summer ... just said go to it. I 
saiS? are you going to be there? C3r are you 9°^"^ ^^..'^^/j" 
SJrmida? Sure I'll go. He knows what interests me! <TI, 
3/9/83, p. 12) 

Another recounted, "He told me about the Mathematics League. 
Sidn't even know about it, but he put it <the brochure) in 
my box. He's always doing that. .. sticking things in my 
box." <TI, 3/10/83, p. 8) 

Hedges teachers reported the same: 

"She Qives us an awful lot of ideas about conferences, 
sem^na^r^nd things like that. She was the one that told me 
about workshops... in math... and wanted me to go to 
tha?... basically, whenever something comes up, she tries to 
inform us." (£.3446) 

"I've attended several conferences for the school and 
reported back to the school." (E.33B7> 

"She's encouraged me to go to different workshops ... because 
she knowi ?hat I'm developing an English as Second Language 
curriculum (E.3304> 

Winston's teachers repeat the pattern, 
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"She has talked to me many times about going on do other 
things... you know, taking courses and what have you. <E.880) 

"She's always encouraged staf^ to go on to higher, go on to 
get the master's... which she's encouraging . me to finish... 

/ 

2. PrinciBal as disseminator ef . ECSf eSSieQai ^!ateCiSiS.^ 
The principal duplicates professional articles, disperses 
curriculum material s,^ends professional books to individual 
teachers and/or makes available professional material in a 
central location and tells individual teachers about its 
existance and later asks opinions of the material. 

Manor was shown a programmed curriculum that felt was 
worth investigation. He called in two of ^xs teachers and 
asked them to consider ways it could be used in t.he total 
School. Those two teachers zeroxed several sections of the 
curriculum, and in the process caught the ^"ention of 
several other teachers. Five teachers have now used that 
material as enrichment material for their classes. (TI, 
3/10/83, p. 15-18.) 

Hedaes read two articles on allocated time and engaged time. 
Sn ?h: op^ni^g day of the school year she ^distributed copies 
of those articles to all of her teachers, jfr^^^i"^^*^^^^-^ 
imoortance. During the first few months of the year she 
casuaUy aiked teachers what they felt about the articles. 
Not all teachers had read them. For a few she summarized an 
idea or two the first time she asked them their opinions, 
several teachers responded later to the "repeated" questi;=n. 

Teachers again and again reported that their principal had 
brought them materials they could use in their classes. 

"She has brought me some materials that are good to use in 
the classroom that come back to the basic skills. (£.334) 

"Yes, Mark gave us a kit that has worked in quite well." 
<TI, 3/30/83, p.l) 

3i PrinciBal as ECOEOunder of stated thejne or area of 

"^"fhSVincipal selects or naturally gravitates towards a 
theme or point of emphasis which then becomes a focal point of 
^nforma^ Si Hussion Sith individual teachers Teachers are aware 
of the principal's emphasis and are drawn into awareness of the 
issue by the continued visability the principal gives to the 
issue/ theme/area of emphasis. 

At Murdock's school one area of emphasis was the need to 
"Lke good citizens out of the children" (TI, f^l'^'l^/P'J? 
or, as several teachers said, "civilize 'em." (TI, 5/12/83, 

p. 2) 
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Again and again teachers were heard to use same phrases 
and catch words that the principals used. ^ivili.e em 
was only one example... Hedges school presented the be=t 
example. Many teachers said that Hedges had high 
expectations" for the students, and in student interviews, 
onl of the primary students said, wide-eyed and ^^^h great 
reverence, "She f.as high expectations for us." The student 
adp>itted that she did not know what high expectations meant, 
but she knew they were good. 

Murdock stated outright that, 

"I would like it Ethe schooU to be a showcase in this 
country and in the state... of what education should be for 
kids <TI. 3/4/83, p. 9) and his teachers were aware of his 
a mg', as evidenced by on. teacher who said "I feel that he 
wan?; to make the best school that he Ccan ...because he s 
so hard the school is a superior school. (TI, 6/6/83, p. 6.? 

Hedges was particularly involved in two issues— reading and 
the self-esteem of children. In interviews, every teacher 
in the school mentioned the emphasis on reading. 

Each class in the school was scheduled for two library 
periods a week. The library period was essentially a 
second reading class, and the reading teacher kept '"f^'^ds 
on every child in the school. Beyond that emphasis through 
scheduling, however, was the verbal emphasis Hedges put on 
those two activities. She asked teachers and students what 
they did in the library, what they were reading, how the 
children were responding to the "pleasure reading. She 
asked teachers about specific of their children who were not 
reading at the appropriate skill levels for their grades, 
and would often have children read for her as part of her 
classroom visit if the children could do so without 
interrupting the class. She spent time walking around the 
library talking with the students and teachers who were 
scheduled in the library. There was no question as to the 
importance of reading at Hedges school. 

Student self-esteem as an issue received different emphasis. 
Hedges introduced it as a chosen theme at the beginning of 
the school year. She put professional ""^^fTi^l^ 
faculty lunch room and in the library, telling the teachers 
that the materials were available and they should study 
them. During the year she asked teachers about the 
materials and about what they were doing in their classes in 
relation to self-esteem. Occasionally she suggested a 
method or technique that a teacher might find appropriate to 
their class, referring the teacher to the shelves in the 
library for more details. All of these were short, brief 
encounters, but most of them were effective in producing a 
response. 

Murdock chose a different method of emphasizing his Reading 
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Skills Management program. All teachers were requi. ed to 
rLplement the program, although they were able to "J^ ^he 
materials as they saw fit, adapting, changing and denting 
where they chose. But, charts displaying each child s 
oroaress were placd in every classroom (SO, ,,^/4/83, p.6 ..nd 
Jhe'prlncipal maintained individual ^^udent progress files 
in his office iry order to keep current a school-level 
heading skills chart. (FN, 6/8/B3, p. 4) Not °nly did 
hCrdock make sure that his master chart j;^%"P-^°-^^^^? 
5/8/83) but he routinely inspected the charts hanging in 

classrooms. 

Zealousness appears to be a requirement for theme emphasis. 
As one teacher said about Murdock's Reading Management, 

"He' IS a real nut about Cthe Reading Management Skills 
Program]. In fact, when I came out to interview for the 
jobfhe spent the whole time talking about the management 
program and showing me everything that was going on. (TI, 
5/23/83, p. 4) 

The Doint in these chosen themes, and the implementation of 
ThL'is ^ha? the principals may have chosen the themes or 
areas of emphasis, repeating slogans until they ^^1* like 
stuck records and heard the phrases in their own dreams and 
J^eir belchers-conversations, but the teachers themselves 
Ttni maintained classroom control. They felt the freedom 
?o explore, to test, to change, to adapt, "as long as we 
produce," or "if it's good for the kids. 

In terms of teacher development the themes, purposes and 
areas of principal emphasis were spurs t° the teacher- 
subtle and not so subtle suggestions related to their 
teaching, requiring them to think about and possibly 
investigate something they would not ordinarily have 
considered. 

4 Principal as the seeker of answers^. 

The ;rinciparrin"informal conversation, presents teachers 
with ques?ions concerning what they are doing in ^^at they 

think? feel or believe in relation to specific school i^^^^s, 
classroom issues, professional materials school themes. This 
"technique" was closely associated with both 2 and 5. 

Probably one of ^he most poignant teacher statements related 
to the principal asking questions was from a teacher who 
went to the principal with a what she felt was a problem. 
Almost increduously she relates, "She Cthe principal] asked 
me how I felt about the class. You know, I was wanting some 
?iedback from her because I wanted to know how I 
and she asked me, well, how did I feel about it? (laugh) It 
really surprised me. And I guess that was important 
actually." (E. 1781) Later this teacher talks again about 
her class and various techniques she and Hedges had 
eventually worked out to bring the class into better 
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control. The point that continued to impress the teacher 
was that the principal was talking to her as an ^^"^1' 
someone who also had ideas that were valid. The teacher 
personally put more value on her own classroom expertise 
after the initial interchange. 

Questions to teathers were often the most common way of 
initiating conversation, and. the principals were honestly 
looking for answers. "What do you think of those materials 
I put in the faculty lunch room?" "Can you use this book? 

"What do iiQU think is the problem with ?" "Wi.at can 

I do to help you?" 

One teacher reports, , ^i. ^ „„„j 

"She'll bring up, ask the staff what we feel that we need. . 
to make us better teachers or better able to cope with 
particular problems— we discuss and we talk about what, hey 
look at this, well I went to this workshop, or wouldn t it 
be better if we did this..." (E. 1683) 

A typical interchange in the hall between Hedges and a 
teacher she had observed for a few minutes earlier in the 
day illustrates the professional and searching nature of 
many of these interchanges. Hedges begins by complimenting 
the teacher for the lesson. Then she discusses the English 
as Second Language children who were in the class. The 
teacher explains why she was using the technique she was 
using, and both Hedges and the teacher discuss 
possibilities. Hedges talks about a specific child m the 
class and asks the teacher to hypothesize with her as to how 
much the child actually "learned" and how much was "rote 
repetition." Together they talk about how they could really 
assess what the child was learning. (E. 3296) 

5. PrinciEal as E!:9EOQ§Qt of §>lE§!:i!!!§Qt§ti9Q §Qd 
innovation^. 

The principal, in informal conversations and general 
attitude, conveys an impression of supporti veness. Teachers who 
experimented and sought innovative techniques (or even techniques 
that were new to them, though not necessarily innovative), 
indicated a willingness to go beyond their own personal bounds 
only when they knew their principal was supportive and would not 
penalize them if their experiments failed. Support sometimes 
included the personal help and intervention of the principal. 

Many of the teachers expressed their appreciation of their 
principals supporti veness in general terms: 

"Any time you learn anything new and are excited about it 
he's really open to hearing about it and trying it out if 
you want, you know." (E. 7231)" 

"I feel whatevsr I say, whatever I'm doing in my room, if 
it's a learning situation, I'm going to get her support." 
(E. 1649) 
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"Because I know she trusts my judgment, I go to her with 

take «iy Kias y ^^^^ to ao 

'thrr?.. and Ihrhelpf yo. a «ay to do itl" (E. 1707) 

.■Anything basicaUy that yu "n sho« her that ij^--*;:'",^ 
that^e:drihl ^"^/^aryt^inrrheian to go along 
With you and try to help you achieve 
that. . .whatever. . . " (E. 1703) 

.:„..doc.;s: real positive and -^'-I^VO-anr^ou-re^ginra- " " " 
He doesn't say, uk, we re c/id/d-tx 
use it whether you like it or not." (TI, 5/1B/B3) 

- rin-j-'h'e r^^^ t'^r^'i.T.i^Ti^^^^' 

confidence in us, have results." (TI, 

the way we want to teacn, as lony 
5/19/B3, lp.7) 

"I use a lot of other materials -from other scDurces, ^butD we 
have Ray wCrdock, so if we don't P'^"^"" . f^^' ^/^^^^.^^ 
sure that we do; as long as we're producing he doesn t 
interfere." (SFI, 5/19/B3, p. 4) 

"He's not closed to CanyD idea as long as it's... for the 
bel- of the students." (TI, 5/12/B3 p. 14) 

"Any tine you learn anything new and are ^^^^^ . J^^"^ 
cSu^dock'sD really open to hearing about it and trying it 
out if you want." (TI, 5/1B/B3 p. 7) 

The point seems to be that the principals supported their 
teacKers as long as the teachers were "producing. 

At Manor's school, one teacher undertook an . 
livinS project that involved the class in several J""ths of 
nreDa?a?ion for a two nighv stay on a cod-fishing boat that 
repHcJted the living conditions of the thirties. The 
teacher reports: 

"I didn't think it could be arranged and I went and talked 

6. PrinciEHl as Eubliciti: manager of individual teacher 
t.- '"Z^rJZTZ — larTntator of colleqial i nter changers. 
achie^S|gD£|. fa|iU£|iaC S-^p—J^J-j.-.,,,, teacher projects 

tells oJh^r Jeache^s, parents, and even """"-'V "-bers oF «hat 
individual teachers are doing, often suggesting that ^""^^achers 
ieacher consult «ith the teacher "being publicized. Teachers 
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. . u =hn..t their own achievements "through the 
publicized hear ° "h^..^ their colleagues become 

well done* 

Hedges was particularly involved in developing collegial 
exchange. Her teachers report. 
* . X. o ^ blr-ite in the classroom and the kids 

about two hours each. <E.3420) 

one teacher, 

• • ^«r.io4-v/ rhildren's economi cs- . - and Mrs. 
"I've run mini--50Ciety . , She encourages 

workshop, an inservice this year. (£.20201 
follow through program." (E.2085) 

:;^if i^^/ro^r-n^^KrcTaslroor na s. »e .o 

something «ith some of the other teachers. (E.2263) 

Hearing principal praise through the grapevine is another 
"e^is of encouragement that teachers report. 

Manor described an innovative n,ath -^^-^^^^^P^^^ram at a 

"•I^^irTdr'-a; tIjLr"aboCrr «e°<^h: .tdf and I,.no« 
ii ^ro'we;ve"go't?^n% nice HapPV .eel ing--that gives you^^ 

^^!s^;rarer^ce^r?arn^/p?a^n^. toTo^rc^ that public 

commendation. 

Conclusions and ImBU£atigns 

^incipals often --P'-" ^'^-^ '^^ierof'Jh'etrdaranr- 
They feel hampered by the '•°"t'";.!^''"*^^|„°ent projects and/or 
their inability to launch major staff J^velopment p j ^^^^ 

innovative --^-^-,5^°^^^:- ,our« 'and%ernf orcement for 
TndiwSua! ""d group professional growth within their sc oo s 

J^^-cfpafsnn r i-s'errhrrrrerrnd^rfgrenteS nature of 
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their daily communications to encourage and inspire teachers uo 
reflect on their teaching processes, attend workshops and utilize 
other learning opportunities within the ccmmunity to enhance 
their teaching, investigate the techniques oF other teachers, 
work with other teachers for personal and/or mutual growth, and 
e>!periment with new ways of their rwn. In addition to 
identifying conversational exchanges as an important means of 
influencing professional growth among teachers, this research 
categorizes the exchanges into several different models, 
providing specific examples of those activities and interactions 
as they are recorded within the case work. 

2y examining the fleeting conversational exchanges of these 
principals and teachers, by listening to what teachers say about 
the influence of these exchanges, by observing the -esults of 
those interchanges as evidenced in classroom happenings, we can 
see that the "fragmented" nature of the 

principal's interactions gains new importance. Communication 
theory has informed us of multi-levels of communication. These 
brief exchanges of principals and teachers are no exception. We 
can speculate on what is communicated to a teacher when the 
supervit^o.- asks a teacher about a specific technique the teacher 
is using or might use, or when the supervisor ask.= a teacher 
about the progress of a spi^^cific studen^;. At the most obvious 
level the principal provides the teacher with specific information 
and/or asks the teacher ?or specific information. This is only a 
surface communication. Through implication the principal also 
communicates: (a) his own concern and knowledge about 
professional matters within the school; (b) his awareness of the 
specific teacher to whom he is talking, including her techniques, 
her studfents, (c) his respect and e>5pectations for the teacher as 
a colleague and professional. 



Insert Figure 6 here 



The roles the principals played, as categorized within this 
paper, were identified on multiple sites. They have evolved 
naturally to i.^eet the requirements of the "brief "interchanges 
that characterized the communication demands of most principals. 
For many administrators the roles described here are intuitive. 
Many administrators have developed these behaviors from their own 
experiences, but, as with so many "intuitive" behaviors, by actively 
identifying the behaviors they become more obvious. Thus the 
behaviors become teachable and useable by a greater proportion of 
administrators. Probably the most important aspect of this 
research- is that, having been identified, these behaviors can now 
be taught to supervisors, principals and other administrators who 
may not be using them. These behaviors are easily incorporated 
into the everyday acts of any principal. Principals now have 
several more tools to use consciously and concisely to improve the 
professionalism of their own staffs. 
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ACm AND IMPLIED OMJNICATION 

1. Specific information and/or "suggestions" 

2. Concern and knowledge about professional matters 
within the school 

3. Awareness of specific teacher and teaq.:'' activities 

i\, Respect and expectations for the teacher as 
A colleaguf. and professional 



Figure 6. Actual and Implied communication in the "brief and 
fragmented" exchanges betveen principal and teacher. 
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There are further benefits, personal /prof essional benefits to the 
ad.-nini'^tratari In an address, Lee Shulman suggested 

CThere is3 another image of what an effeclive school is 

like— an image that goes beyond the empirical view of a 

school that produces gains in test scored I'd like to 

suggest a ^iew c/f an effective school that you will treat as 
outrageous. I think we ought to define effective schools as 
those that are educative settings for teachers. 

All of us who have been involved in teaching know that we learn 
most when we are teaching and when we are looking for better ways 
to teach. I'd like to extend Shulman's proposal. Schools need 
to be educative settings for the administrators as well. As 
administrators investigate and reflect on the happenings 
iv their schools, as they become increasingly mroe attuned to the 
happenings in their schools and the means for improving the 
education therein, as they begin to share their reflections with 
their teachers and involve their teachers in the investigations, 
the schools will become educative settings for everyone, 
including the administrators. Then administrators will be able 
to do more than "administer." They will no longer complain about 
their own "ineffectiveness" and the "routine nature" of their 
everyday acts because their everyday acts will be educative for 
themselves as well as their teachers, and their schools will be 
characterized by the professional growth of all participants. 

Shulman has presented us with a vision, a hope, an aim. The 
question for all educators is. How do we attain that vision? It 
is the quality of our everyday acts, those step by step 
considerations and questions, that leads us ultimately to 
attaining our visions. 

As researchers we must continue working to discover the better 
ways, we must describe those better ways. As professors, 
administrators, teachers, we must take those findings, translate 
them into useable knowledge and/or behaviors, and finally teach 
them through our writings, our courses, our inservice work. And 
than as researchers and evaluators we must again test our 
programs to see if they are the "better ways" of our visions. 
The research cycle must not stop with the results. If it is going 
to be useful to thfj educational process it must begin anew with 
the results. 
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